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AN IMPORTANT QUARTET OF MURAL 
PAINTINGS 



Few people unfamiliar with the methods of the professional artist 
have any comprehension of the amount of work involved in the pro- 
duction of the pretentious mural paintings with which many of our 
public buildings are now being adorned, or of the peculiar difficulties 
which are met and have to be overcome by the painter. I am per- 
mitted to present to the readers of Brush and Pencil the original 
studies made by Oliver Dennett Grover for the four important mural 
paintings on which he is now at work for the Blackstone library, 
Chicago, together with several of the figure studies which enter into 

the composition. 
The task Mr. Grover 
undertook was not 
an easy one, and a 
short account of 
the difficulties in- 
volved and of the 
theories incorpo- 
rated in the work 
will be of interest 
alike to the art stu- 
dent and to the 
general public. 

First a few words 
about the aesthetic 
requirements and 
technical difficulties 
peculiar to this 
class of art. These 
were explained a 
few years ago in 
this magazine by 
Newton A. Wells, 
who, as a practical 
mural painter, was 
competent to speak 
on the subject. I 
cannot do better 
here, perhaps, than 
to quote a few words 
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voices the experi- 
ence of all artists 
who have essayed 
this form of decora- 
tive work. Said he: 

"Mural painting 
is by no means a 
mere enlargement 
of easel painting, 
from which it differs 
in both its aesthetic 
purposes and its 
technical difficul- 
ties. The restricted 
dimensions of the 
easel picture make 
it accessible to a 
close inspection, 
which encourages 
the display of many 
graces of handling 
and tricks of execu- 
tion, all of which are 
legitimate sources 
of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. Further- 
more, the easel 
painting is usually 
so framed as to be 
in a measure iso- 
lated from its sur- 
roundings. This comparatively independent existence of the easel 
painting makes its treatment, both from the aesthetic as well as 
from the technical point of view, a matter of great freedom. The 
subject itself may be drawn from any phase of human thought or 
interest capable of pictorial expression; whatever the subject, the 
style of treatment, be it "realistic," "impressionistic," or "literary," 
there will always be some one who will find it pleasing and be willing 
to give it a place upon the walls of his dwelling. 

"It is not so with mural painting, for it must become the surface 
of the wall upon which it is placed, an integral part of the building 
which it embellishes. It is not, therefore, like the easel painting, 
ready to accommodate itself to every change of fashion and to the 
many caprices of individual taste and sentiment; its very monumental 
character precludes its coming within the means of the ordinary 
picture buyer; and for these reasons, if for no other, mural painting 
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would be forced to find its greatest employment in the decoration of 
public rather than private buildings. This being the case, it follows 
that the subject of the mural picture should be of so universal an 
interest as to appeal to the general public. As a matter of artistic 
congruity, it goes without saying that these subjects should have some 
relation of significance, or at least of appropriateness, to the uses of 
the building which they embellish. Lack of harmony is often fatal. 
* 'Again, the position and the size of the mural painting make it 
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impossible for the attention of the beholder to escape or ignore the 
influence of its presence, as can be done in the case of the easel 
painting. Its subject should therefore be treated with a reserve and 
a reposeful dignity that will never weary the beholder by the violence 
of color contrasts and the insistency of line arrangements, or oppress 
the spirits by an appeal to emotions that are morbid or depressing. 
Garishness and triviality on the one hand, and somberness and morbid 
solemnity on the other, are the Scylla and the Charybdis between 
which the mural painter must steer if he would escape the rocks of 
adverse criticism and the whirlpool of sensationalism. 

"Aside from the question of subject, the color in mural painting 
should be so harmonized with surroundings that it makes no sudden 
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transition from, or violent contrast with, the other decorative features 
of the interior; all should be dominated by a general pervading tone 
that gives to the interior its unity and its feeling of repose. It must 
be remembered, also, that the surface of the wall upon which the 
painting is placed is there to be embellished, not to be negated; the 
rendition of natural appearance must not be carried to that point of 
realism which imitates relief in space, which is perfectly legitimate in 
easel painting. Such treatment makes holes in the walls instead of 
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decorating them. These are requirements which too many mural 
painters have forgotten or ignored, painting their wall surfaces as if 
they were independent of all surroundings. 

"Another requirement of mural painting is, that its surface be flat 
or lusterless, so as to have no reflections that shall interfere with 
seeing the work from every point in the interior. The dimensions 
of the mural painting usually compel the beholder to remain at a 
distance that is too great for the eye to detect any of those skillful 
delineations of minute detail or virtuosities of brush work which are 
sometimes prized in easel painting. The introduction of such manner- 
isms and technical cleverness is not only a waste of energy, but it is 
very apt to rob the work of that dignified reserve and straightforward 
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simplicity which should characterize monumental work." These 
words, the reader will remember, are those of an experienced specialist. 

With this succinct statement of requirements, for the transcrip- 
tion of which no apology is necessary, one can readily understand 
the peculiar qualifications necessary in an artist who undertakes 
mural work. Mr. 
Grover possesses 
these qualifications, 
and his work gives 
evidence of a stud- 
ied consideration 
of every element 
entering into the 
decorator's art. 
His commission was 
not an extensive 
one, comprising 
four semicircular 
paintings, thirteen 
feet by ten feet 
each, but it was 
one requiring the 
greatest nicety of 
adjustment, and 
especially a con- 
summate use of 
color, in order to 
make the paintings 
harmonize with the 
architecture and the 
interior fittings of 
the building. 

The structure is 
almost pure Greek 
in design, with a 
low-swinging little 
dome as its central 
feature. This ro- 
tunda is adorned 
with a generous 

use of delicate marble. The style of the building, therefore, and 
the character of its interior finish placed at the very outset two limi- 
tations upon the artist. They precluded a fulsome use of rich tones, 
and necessitated a form of composition that would be in keeping 
with a structure of classic type — requirements the artist has met. 

Moreover, the pictures were to be symbolic in character. Mr. 
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Grover selected, as his motives, Art, Literature, Science, and Labor, 
and in planning the details of his work he thought best to treat these 
four motives in a strictly uniform way. The shape of his canvases 
was prescribed by the architectural limitations of the buildings, and 
following the principle of repetition, he arranged his groups so that 
each had a central figure symbolic of the general subject of the picture, 
on either side of which were placed in graceful posture subordinate 
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figures typical of branches of the general theme. In a word, he made 
his pictures fit the architecture, keeping ever in view the fact that 
they must primarily be decorative compositions. 

There is no studied effort to break the monotony of this uniform 
arrangement, unless the color scheme of the backgrounds may be cited 
as such. In Art the background is blue, in Literature red, in Science 
gold, and in Labor green. This change of tone in the background 
subserves a double purpose: it serves in a sense as a foil for the 
uniformity of composition, and at the same time permits a compara- 
tively generous latitude as regards color in the costuming of the 
different figures. Variety is thus easily attained, which is much more 
effective than would be possible were the figures all marshaled before 
a uniform tone of background. 
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From the accompanying cuts the reader will glean a comprehen- 
sive idea of the general design repeated in the four pictures. In Art 
the central figure typifies the general idea, and on either side are 
grouped, as the four typical divisions of the fine arts, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Music. In Literature the central figure, 
with a written scroll falling to the floor and a pen in the right hand, 
subserves a similar purpose as a general symbol, and History, Poetry, 
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Drama, and Fiction typify the four principal divisions of the subject. 
So far as I know, by the way, Fiction is given a dignity in this classi- 
fication not usually accorded to that branch of literature. In Science 
the central figure has an open book in one hand and holds aloft the 
beacon of progress in the other, thus typifying ancient knowledge 
and modern progress. Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, and Zoology 
are the four sciences chosen for emphasis in the details of the picture. 
Labor, the most strictly modern theme treated, has likewise its general 
central figure equipped with the symbols of industry, while Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Transportation, and Manufacture are singled out for 
special emphasis, as representative of different kinds of effort. 

The reader will notice that in these four canvases the artist is 
above all studious of one thing — of producing a decorative effect. 
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The compositions 
are balanced in 
every particular, 
but the poses of 
the central and 
subordinate figures 
are such as to pre- 
clude the impres- 
sion of formality. 
Apart from any 
consideration, more- 
over, of mere dec- 
oration, each pic- 
ture has its own 
special interest, 
since all the figures 
are from studies 
taken from life. 
Each face has thus 
individual character 
and each figure has 
natural grace. 

Another charac- 
teristic is especially 
noteworthy. Mr. 
Grover has followed 
no models and has 
been bound to no 
time. Anachronism 
has no terror for 
him, and hence he 
mixes the ages with perfect impunity. He is making mural paint- 
ings for a classic building, and yet he deliberately eschews classic 
characters unless he chooses by arbitrary fiat to use them. In type 
of female face he has renounced the Greek ideal in his loyalty to the 
American girl; and as regards his male characters, they are men of 
the here and now. 

He permits himself the same latitude in respect to the tools or 
symbols carried by his different figures. Agriculture, for instance, 
has the scythe of our forefathers, and Transportation holds the model 
of an up-to-date high-speed engine, while Manufacture sits at an old- 
style tapestry-loom. The ages are thus rolled together in a single 
picture. In a word, the artist has simply posed his characters to suit 
the shape of his canvas, and has filled up his compositions with any 
symbols that would work best in the production of a decorative effect. 
A scythe, for instance, is more tractable on canvas than a self- 
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binding reaping-machine, and an old-fashioned loom is more easily 
manipulated than the mighty looms in our present-day factories. On 
the other hand, the laurel and the lute, old-time symbols, subserve 
the purpose of identifying Poetry, and the stock mask of the theater 
subserves the same purpose for Drama. 

"I can see no reason," said Mr. Grover, in discussing his work, 
"why the mural painter should be hampered by the common idea of 
the unities, so called, if his theme or motive is symbolic in character. 
If the mural painting is to be the depiction of an historical scene, 
the verities of time, place, costumes, everything should be observed. 
But in a purely decorative symbolic picture I can see no reason why 
an artist should not allow himself every latitude conducive to the 
decorative effect he 
wishes to produce. 

"There is, as a 
matter of fact, no 
break in the chain 
of development in 
any branch of hu- 
man interest, and 
this truth alone is 
sufficient warrant 
for the artist to 
take such license 
as he sees fit in 
the selection of the 
symbols to typify 
his ideas. There 
is no reason, for 
instance, why His- 
tory should not be 
represented by an 
old man of patri- 
archal aspect, with 
a huge tome of 
former days, and 
Fiction by a girl 
of present-day type 
scattering the 
poesies of human 
thought. The 
scythe and the pick 
are practically as 
old as the hills, and 
the locomotive is a 
distinctively latter- 
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day invention. But I can see no reason why, in a composition typi- 
fying Labor, the world's industries, the symbols of diverse climes and 
many ages, should not be employed. The crude retort of the old- 
time alchemist is just as legitimate a symbol of the science of 

chemistry as the 
paraphernalia of the 
modern laboratory. 
And so with all the 
rest. The symbolic 
painting is crippled, 
in my opinion, when 
the artist hedges 
himself around with 
strictly conven- 
tional or arbitrary 
limitations. 

"In all con- 
science, the diffi- 
culties attending 
mural painting are 
numerous and great 
enough. The prime 
end to be attained 
is to produce some- 
thing in harmony 
with the other ap- 
pointments of the 
room, something 
decorative, some- 
thing serious and 
dignified and yet 
pleasing. You may 
turn your back on 
the easel picture if 
you choose, you 
cannot escape the 
mural painting. 
Hence the pleasure 
of the greatest 
number must be a consideration with the artist. The mural painter 
who indulges in experiments likely to pall on the cultured many, 
or takes occasion to exploit personal predilections without a stu- 
dious regard for the feelings of those for whom the work is pro- 
duced, is disloyal to his trust. Harmony, grace, beauty — something 
rich in ideas that will yet appeal to the public as a decoration — should 
be the mural painter's aim." Ralph W. Holbrook. 
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